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NOVEMBER 30, 1930 


THE ADVENT SEASON 


ISSA Aurea—‘‘the golden Mass’’—is the venerable title 

of the Mass for the Wednesday of Ember week during 

Advent. It commemorates the sublime moment when 

the Son of God assumed human nature in the virginal 

womb of Mary and at the same time re-enacts the 

mystery of the Incarnation at the consecration upon the altar and 

at holy communion in the hearts of priest and faithful. The Missa 

Aurea was formerly celebrated with exquisite solemnity. The 

Rorate Mass (rorate means “drop down dew’’), so characteristic 

of the Advent season, evolved from the Missa Aurea. In many 

places it may, by special Roman indult, be said almost daily during 

the Advent season. It is the first of the five votive Masses in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

If we wish to enter into a deeper understanding of the liturgi- 
cal content of this Mass, we must realize the meaning and the 
spirit of Advent. 

Advent is a time of penance, a preparation for the last coming 
of Christ when we “‘shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud 
with great power and majesty’’ (Luke, 21). 

The first coming of Christ upon earth almost two thousand 
years ago is a matter of history. His second arrival occurs within 
us in a mysterious manner through His grace. In the liturgy of 
Advent we find that the Church again and again refers to the 
coming of Christ at the Last Judgment. We are bidden to prepare 
above all for this third and glorious coming. In fact, our entire 
life and each Church year must be a preparation for our Lord's 
final coming. It is not the intention of the Church during this 
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season of Advent to terrify us with the thought of the judgment, 
but rather to console and encourage us: “‘Look up, and lift up 
your heads, because your redemption is at hand’’ (Luke 21, 28) we 
read in the Gospel of the first Sunday of Advent. Christ will come 
to judgment in great power and majesty, not to condemn, but to 
complete His work of redemption. He will collect His elect, whom 
He had bought with His own precious blood, and let them share 
His glory also in their bodies and thus make them possess the 
fulness of the supernatural life. 


And how can we prepare in the best possible manner for 
this glorious coming of the Lord? By worthily receiving our Savior 
into our souls at His mysterious coming in grace. This then is the 
second coming of Christ which must precede His last arrival. For 
this reason the Church celebrates the four weeks of preparation so 
that we may become worthy of Christ’s coming into our souls at 
Christmas. ‘‘Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to make ready the ways 
of thine only begotten Son: that through His coming we may be 
worthy to serve Thee with purified minds’ (Collect for the second 
Sunday of Advent). 


But why does our Advent liturgy constantly bring before 
our minds the first coming of our Lord? And why is this first 
coming the principal object of our annual Christmas celebration? 
Because it had to precede His second coming just as this second 
coming has to precede the third and last coming. By His second 
coming Christ desires to become, as it were, reincarnate in each 
one of us. The Fathers of the Church express this astounding fact 
in words that should be deeply inscribed in our hearts: The Son of 
God became man in order that we men might become the children 
of God. It was God’s plan of providence to accept us in Christ 
as His children. This was accomplished by our incorporation into 
the mystical body of Christ, our Redeemer, in Baptism; for by 
this mysterious act we became sharers in the divine life, brothers 
of Christ, adopted children of our heavenly Father. The same 
divine life that pulsates in Christ our Head is communicated to 
His members. Here we have the sublime mysterious relation that 
exists between Christ’s first and second coming. St. Leo the Great 
expresses it in one of his Christmas sermons: ““The birth of Christ 
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is the origin of the Christian people; the birthday of the Head is 
the birthday of the body.” 

“We must realize that each of Christ’s mysteries constitutes 
not only a historical fact which takes place in time, but contains 
a grace proper to itself wherewith our souls are to be nourished 
so as to live thereby’’ (Abbot Marmion, O.S.B.) Accordingly, 
the Christmas mystery is to be renewed in a mysterious way each 
year in each one of us. God, in becoming incarnate, takes our 
human nature and gives us, in return, a participation in His own 
divine nature. And it is our duty to free ourselves from every- 
thing that destroys or lessens the divine life in us; from sin, where- 
from Christ came to deliver us; from all inordinate attachment to 
ourselves and creatures; in other words, to “put on the mind of 
Christ Jesus.’’ In this manner we permit Christ to be reborn in us. 
This then is His second coming. 

In order to obtain this sublime grace of a new divine birth in 
our hearts, we must dispose ourselves for it, and by so doing we 
prepare for Christ’s coming at the moment of our death. 

All our efforts during Advent must be directed to this goal, 
viz., Christ’s spiritual birth in us. The celebration of the holy 
Sacrifice forms the center of our Advent preparation. The Rorate 
Mass has in past centuries been the very embodiment of the Ad- 
vent spirit for countless Christians. It teaches us that Christ con- 
tinues His Incarnation in us principally through the sublime mys- 
tery of the Altar. It likewise brings before us the Virgin Mary as 
the great model of true Advent preparation and emphasizes the 
important part she is to play in the rebirth of her divine Son in 
our hearts. For this reason the Church has willed that the liturgy 
of Advent should be full of the thought of the Mother of God. 
We should humbly ask her to make us enter into her dispositions, 
to let us share in the sentiments that animated her during the 
blessed days that preceded the birth of Christ, to help us prepare 
a worthy sanctuary within us for the spiritual birth of her divine 
Son in our souls. 

Christ desires to be the life of our soul, our Emmanuel, 
through holy Communion. We are partakers of the life of God 
in the measure in which Christ lives in us. The prophecy of Isaias 
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becomes verified in us: ‘Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel’ (Is. 7, 14), so that 
we may truthfully say with St. Paul: “I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’’ How fitting then is the Communion verse 
of the Rorate Mass: “‘Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel.’’ St. Bernard, in a 
veritable transport, comments on these words: ‘““The Word of God 
comes, but Mary is the way whereby He comes; it is from her 
virginal womb He issues, as the bridegroom from the nuptial 
chamber. Let us endeavor, therefore, to go up to Jesus by Mary, 
for Jesus came down to us by her. By thee, O Blessed One that 
didst find grace, O Parent of Life! O Mother of Salvation, may 
we have access to thy Son! May He who was given to us by thee, 
receive us by thee! May He acknowledge thy purity, and for its 
sake, pardon our impurities! May He give us forgiveness of our 
pride because of the pleasure He took in thy humility! May thy 
abundant charity cover the multitude of our sins! May thy glorious 
fruitfulness get us fruitfulness of merit! Our Lady! Our Mediatrix, 
Our Advocate! Reconcile us with thy Son! Commend us to thy 
Son! Present us to thy Son!” 


Epistle and Gospel of the Rorate Mass prepare us for the 
understanding of this mystery. In the former we hear of the pre- 
diction of the prophet Isaias, in the latter of its fulfillment at that 
solemn moment when Mary accepted the dignity of the Mother 
of God and uttered the ever memorable words, “‘Be it done to me 
according to thy word’’ (Luke, 1, 38). 

The Offertory follows very fittingly: ‘“‘Hail Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb.’’ With the Offertory begins the 
great mystery of faith; the gifts are prepared and offered to be 
changed soon by the words of the sacrificing priest. At the conse- 
cration the astounding miracle that had been told of in the Gospel 
is mysteriously re-enacted. The Son of God descends upon the 
altar, the same who once descended into the virginal womb of 
Mary. In this manner is established a close relation between the 
first coming of Christ in the flesh and His coming at the consecra- 
tion in holy Mass, through which His second coming into our 
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souls at holy Communion is made possible. We become in a mys- 
terious manner sharers in the dignity of Mary’s divine motherhood 
through holy Communion. Holy Mass becomes the very center 
of all our Advent preparation. 

In order to reap the marvelous fruits of the season, we must 
imitate Mary in disposing ourselves in the best possible manner. 
Our souls must be enlarged by the breadth and vehemence of our 
desires, our longing for the Savior and His divine riches. How 
strong was the longing of the ancients for the first coming of the 
Redeemer! “‘Rorate coeli desuper! ye heavens rain the just, open, 
O earth, and bud forth the Savior,’’ was their oft repeated prayer. 
And how often did Mary send forth from her pure heart this 
prophetic prayer until the moment when the Holy Ghost over- 
shadowed her and prepared her as the sanctuary out of which the 
Savior was to proceed into the world! 

We are privileged to share in Mary’s dignity as the Mother 
of God by participating in the mystery of the altar. What holy 
intensity was in her desires! She summed up in herself all the as- 
pirations, all the longings of mankind awaiting the world’s Savior 
and God. We should then direct the Introit of the Rorate Mass 
to Mary as the mother and dispenser of divine grace. For through 
Mary’s mediation our Savior desires to be spiritually born in our 
hearts. She will hear our prayer, and we shall have the immense 
joy of seeing Christ born anew within us at holy Communion. 
The Gradual of the Mass teaches us that this union with Mary 
is the best preparation for the re-incarnation of her divine Son 
in us. Christ will be formed in us more perfectly in the measure 
in which we acquire the other dispositions of His mother; viz., 
purity of heart, humility, and absolute confidence in Christ. 

The Rorate Mass then is the school in which we may learn 
how our Savior wishes to realize His second coming in our hearts 
through Mary at the holy Sacrifice. Holy Mass must become the 
center of all our efforts at preparation for Christmas. The thought 
that we are privileged through holy Mass and Communion to 
share in Mary’s dignity as mother of Christ should fill our minds 
and influence our every action. It should become our preparation 
for Mass and Communion. It will be a powerful incentive for us 
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to enter into the sentiments of Mary and make them our own. 
Thus we shall be enabled like Mary, although in a lesser measure, 
to understand the truth of these words of St. John: ‘““The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we saw His glory—full 
of grace and truth. And of His fulness we have all received, grace 
for grace’ (John 1, 14 and 16). 

The remembrance of holy Mass and Communion in its turn 
ought also to react upon our daily life during Advent. The Savior 
is coming to be formed in us. This truth should animate us to 
such an extent that the sentiments of Christ become manifest in 
all our thoughts, words, and actions. This will then be our best 
thanksgiving after Mass and Communion, a thanksgiving which 
will sanctify our entire life. 

If we thus live in the spirit of the Rorate Mass, we shall be 
prepared to enjoy the happiness of our Savior’s second coming on 
Christmas day, prepared likewise for His final coming, whenever 
He will call us to judgment. Then we shall receive the grace for 
which the Church prays in the Secret and Postcommunion of the 
Rorate Mass “‘that on the day of the Resurrection we may with 
Christ enter into eternal joy and happiness.” 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 




















CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 
IV. COPTIC 


HE Coptic rite is used by the Copts, that is to say, the 
native Christians of Egypt. Of these the majority ad- 
here, at any rate materially, to the Monophysite her- 
esy, but there are some 30,000 Catholics, with a 
patriarch and two bishops, and this number is steadily 





growing. 

As a body the Catholics are very poor in this world’s goods 
and their churches are mostly mud-walled halls, lacking beauty 
and distinction and more or less aping Latin churches in their 
appointments. But some preserve their proper ritual arrangement 
of three altars in a row at the east end, screened off by carved and 
inlaid wooden partitions, the nave being similarly screened off for 
men and women, and furnished with pictures (no statues), lamps 
—and ostrich-eggs. The liturgical language is Coptic’ but it is 
interspersed with many Greek salutations, etc., and some Arabic 
(the vulgar tongue), which is coming increasingly into use. Their 
vestments are the usual ample eastern ones and, even when there 
is a screen, the altar is never entirely hidden. One outstanding 
characteristic of the Liturgy is the close assistance of the people; 
more often than not there is no choir and the people sing all the 
many responses in their ancient and traditional chant. Ritual char- 
acteristics are the number of occasions on which the celebrant 
walks round the altar, praying, incensing, etc., and the lavish use 
of incense. Leavened bread is used for the altar, on which are only 
two candles. 

After the Divine Office which usually precedes the Liturgy, 
the priest enters the sanctuary and prepares the bread and wine 
at the altar. This takes some time; after the priest has directed his 
intention for which he is offering the sacrifice, he makes procession 
round the altar carrying the bread, followed by the deacon with 
the wine and an acolyte with a light,” while the people sing a 
variable hymn; e. g., on fasting days: 


1 The ancient tongue of Egypt, disused for many centuries. 
2 Cf. the Byzantine “great entrance”, Orate Fratres, vol. IV, p. 402. 
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‘Alleluia. The mind of man shall praise thee and the rest of 

his thoughts shall keep holiday before thee. Alleluia. ‘ihe 

sacrifices and offerings are before thee. Alleluia.” 
The bread, wine, and water are blessed, the Offertory prayers said, 
the gifts covered with three veils, the altar again circumambulated, 
and the priest and his assistants kneel outside the sanctuary while 
he says inaudibly two prayers for the forgiveness of sins, in the 
second of which, among others, the Fathers of the general councils 
of Nicza, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon are referred to. 

The Liturgy of the Catechumens begins with a three-fold 
tour of the altar, the priest singing a litany for the Church with 
the deacon while the people sing. Then the altar, offerings, images, 
and people are incensed, while a reader, subdeacon and deacon or 
other minister reads three lessons, one each from St. Paul, the 
Catholic Epistles, and the Acts of the Apostles, outside the sanctu- 
ary, first in Coptic and then in Arabic. Meanwhile the priest 
finishes the incensing and says quietly two long prayers, for an 
understanding mind and increase of virtue; then the tour of the 
altar and incensing are repeated, the priest saying certain short 
prayers. The Trisagion, ‘“‘Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Death- 
less One, have mercy on us” is sung three times in Greek, the 
gospel-book is carried in procession round the altar, the priest 
saying the “‘prayer of the gospel’’ and a psalm for the day; then 
the deacon, but more often the priest, mounts the ambo (when 
there is one) and chants the Gospel, the thurible being swung all 
the time; it is repeated in Arabic. 

The priest returns to the altar for the Liturgy of the Faith- 
ful which, after the V. ‘‘Peace be unto all,’’ R. ““And unto the 
spirit,’’ begins with a litany for the Church—‘‘which is from one 
end of the world to the other’’—and for the pope and the patri- 
arch of Alexandria—‘‘preserve them in safety to us for many and 
peaceful years . . . rightly distributing the word of truth, ruling 
thy people in holiness and verity .. ."’ The prayer for the congre- 
gation runs: 

“Grant that they (the offerings) may be without hindrance 

and disturbance to us, that we may have them according to 

thy holy and blessed will as houses of prayer, houses of holi- 
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ness, houses of blessing . . . May thy people be blessed a 
thousand thousand fold, and ten thousand ten thousand 
fold; and may they do thy will.”’ 

‘Then incense is offered to God who is asked to receive His servants’ 

prayers with it; the following words were formerly used, but have 

now been transferred to the office which precedes the liturgy: 
“Even as thou didst accept the offerings of the righteous 
Abel and the sacrifice of our father, Abraham, and the wid- 
ow’s two mites, so receive the thank-offerings of thy serv- 
ants, rich and poor, hidden and known, those that would 
offer but have nought, and those that have offered today. 
Grant unto them things incorruptible for things corrupt- 
Ts 


After further incensings the Creed is recited by the congregation, in 
the plural (“We believe,”’ etc.), the priest washes his hands and 
says the “Prayer of the Kiss’’: 
“. .. According to thy will, O God, fill our hearts with thy 
peace. Purify us from all spot and cunning and hypocrisy 
and wickedness and from the memory of wrongs, which 
bringeth death. Make us all meet, O Lord, and salute one 
another with a holy kiss... .” 
but the kiss of peace is no longer given. The canon’ begins with 
the deacon’s command: 
“Offer in order. Stand with fear. Look towards the east. Let 
us attend. Mercy, peace, and a sacrifice of praise.’ 
The verses, responses, and preface are read, and celebrant and 
people sing together: 
‘“‘Cherubim and seraphim shout and cry aloud saying: Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, heaven and earth are full of 
thy sacred glory.” 
There follows a prayer which reviews the fall and redemption of 
man, paraphrasing from the Nicene creed the atoning work of our 
Lord. The words of institution are interrupted at every clause by 
the people chanting ‘‘Amen”’ and after each consecration they make 


1 There are three alternative canons. This is “of St. Basil.” Copts have no 
Liturgy of the Presanctified. 
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an act of faith, ‘“‘Amen. Thus we believe it indeed to be. Amen.’ 
Then they break into a shout of joy: 


“Amen. Amen. Amen. We show forth thy death, O Lord, 
and we confess thy resurrection and ascension. We praise 
thee. We bless thee. We give thee thanks, O Lord, and be- 
seech thee, O God.” 


Meanwhile the celebrant makes the commemoration of the pas- 
sion, resurrection, ascension, and second coming of our Lord, 
ending, ‘‘We offer unto thee these thy gifts of thy gifts of all, and 
for all, and tn all,’’ and the invocation of the Holy Ghost is made 
with outstretched hands and is addressed, not directly to the Third 
Person of the Trinity, but to our Lord. The intercession for the 
living and the commemoration of the saints (many Egyptian ones 
are named, Antony the Abbot, Paul the Hermit, the Macaires, 
Pachomius, Paphnutius) and of all the dead leads to an elevation 
of the Host and chalice, the breaking of the Holy Bread, and the 
Our Father sung by the people in Arabic. The priest then says 
three or four long prayers, for the inpouring of grace at commu- 
nion, forgiveness of sins, in which are rehearsed our Lord’s prom- 
ises to St. Peter in the words of Matt. XVI, 18-19, and for all 
people. 


, 


‘“*. . . We pray and beseech thy goodness, O lover of men, 
that since thou hast sanctified us thou wouldst join us to thy- 
self through the communion of thy holy mysteries that we 
may be filled with thy spirit . . . Remember, O Lord, thy 
servants, all orthodox Christians throughout the world, from 
the rising up of the sun to the going down thereof, from the 
north to the south, every one by his own name and every 


one by her own name... watch over those who live by an 
angel of peace and to those who have fallen asleep give 
a 


Then the priest elevates the sacred Host, saying in Greek, ‘‘Holy 
things to the holy,’’ drops a piece of It into the chalice, and makes 
a long act of faith in the Blessed Sacrament, the incarnation, pas- 
sion, and divinity of our Lord, holding the Host in his hands the 
while; it begins thus: 
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“Amen. Amen. Amen. I believe, I believe, I believe, that this 
bread and this wine are the true Body and the true Blood of 
Christ who was born of the blessed Virgin.”’ 
While he makes his preparation for communion, the people sing 
psalm 150, ‘‘Praise the Lord in his holy places,’’ with “‘Alleluia’’ 
after each clause. 

After a prayer like our Perceptio corporis tui the celebrant 
receives the sacred Body saying, ‘This is indeed the body of Em- 
manuel our God. Amen,’’ and then the precious Blood. Catholic 
people now generally receive holy Communion kneeling and under 
the form of bread only, but sometimes in both kinds with a spoon 
as in the Byzantine rite. Otherwise Copts never kneel in church, 
but often prostrate themselves. 

The ablutions are performed just as in the Latin Mass; then 
the priest stands before the people with outstretched arms and says 
a long prayer over them, ending with Our Father said with the 
people but in silence. The final blessing is given with a hand-cross: 

“The blessing of the Holy Trinity, the Father, the Son, and 

the Holy Ghost, rest with you always. Go in peace, and the 

peace of the Lord be with you.” 
Then blessed bread is sometimes distributed and the people 
sprinkled with holy water. 

More than any other Christian Eucharistic liturgy the Coptic 
categorically emphasizes by repeated statements and acts of faith 
the real objective presence of the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
in the consecrated bread and wine; after that may be noticed the 
numerous passages from and references to the two testaments of 
the holy Scriptures and the direct reference to the invocation of 
“the Lady of us all, the holy Mother of God, St. Mary” and the 
saints generally. Copts have great devotion to the memory of their 
martyrs of the early ages, and indeed their ecclesiastical years are 
reckoned from A. D. 284, the Era of the Martyrs under Diocletian. 
According to their calendar, the day on which I write these lines 
(October 19, 1929), is Paopi 10, 1645, the feast of St. Sergius. 

But, perhaps more than by anything else, one is struck by the 
people’s knowledge of their liturgy and their participation there- 


1 Cf., Orate Fratres, vol. IV, p. 403. 
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in, which is more active and close than in any other rite; notably 
at the consecration celebrant and people literally “‘hang on one 
another’s words.”’ 


A translation of the liturgy as used by the dissident Copts, 
which is very nearly the same as that of the Catholics, was made 
by the late Marquis of Bute and published in London in 1908. 
This is a very useful book, but not entirely correct in its details— 
even as regards the dissidents. 


Before leaving the Coptic rite it is necessary to refer to the 
Abyssinian, which is substantially the same. 


The Christians of Abyssinia or Ethiopia were always de- 
pendent on the Church of Alexandria, and in the sixth century fol- 
lowed it into the Monophysite heresy. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury a small number returned to Catholic unity, mostly embracing 
the Latin rite; but there are now some 40,000 who follow their 
own proper rite. These nearly all live in Erithrea, under a Latin 
vicar apostolic, and are ministered to by native priests assisted by 
Italian Capuchins. 


Their liturgy is substantially that of the Copts (but Catholic 
Abyssinians at present use only the anaphora or canon of St. 
Basil), translated into Gheez, that is, classical Ethiopic. Vestments, 
etc., are as among the Copts, the Eucharistic bread is leavened, com- 
munion is under both kinds. Pending the revision of their liturgi- 
cal books, all other services are taken from the Roman books, 
translated into Gheez. 


A translation of the liturgy as used by the dissident Abys- 
sinians, with the anaphora of the twelve Apostles, was published 
by the Morehouse Co., Milwaukee, in 1915; but it gives only a 
rough idea of the Catholic service. 


DONALD ATTWATER, T.O.S.D. 
Capel-y-finn, Wales 
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OT least among the glories of the human soul is that 

it is a soul, the spiritual principle of life to a material 
organism, and not a pure spirit. If we grant, as we 
must, that the Angels rank above us in the scale of 
being, it is but truth to say that we have it in us to 
render to God a service of which their nature, with all its wealth 
of perfection, makes them incapable. Man alone is charged with 
the high and holy office of taking to himself by appreciative know- 
ledge all the goodness of the unconscious universe, and giving it 
in praise and thanks to God. If the world of being below the 
spirit is to do honor to its Maker, it must be drawn into the life 
and action of our sense-bound minds. Nothing less than human 
knows whence it is or why. 

The Angels can and do give glory to God for the working 
of His omnipotence. But they form their tribute solely from their 
intuition of themselves and their vision of God as cause of all. 
They have no direct experience of the world in which we live. 
They are not made to learn of God from matter, and to grow 
thereby in love for Him. Man alone is able to use the lower crea- 
tures in a way that makes them enter into worship.’ In cleaving 
to God, the human soul realizes for all below it the prime purpose 
of their being. This work of elevating creatures to a dignity beyond 
their state, and giving to them an everlasting consecration, is so 
truly godlike that it makes the mystery of the Incarnation easy of 
belief apart from the fact of sin and the necessity of redemption. 

God does not need our praise. He is all-perfect and absolutely 
self-sufficient without any contribution to that end from us. But 
He knows that it is good, supremely good, for us to glorify His 
name. Hence, He has never ceased urging His children to engage 
with all the resources of their limited being in that best of all 
good works. He has deigned to enter into the work Himself; first 
by fashioning for us expressions of wonder and confidence and 
aspiration which we may use with fullest certainty of their being 
worthy of Him since they are His own; and then by becoming, 


1 Even the truths of faith and the graces of the Sacraments come to us 
through the medium of material objects and todily acts. 
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in a substantial and positive way, our Head. But the abundance 
of God’s help does not make void our power to act as secondary 
causes. He has been pleased at all times to accept tributes of praise 
wrought for Him by natural effort under the ordinary influence 
of grace. Little snatches of these sacred songs have even been as- 
sumed into the fabric of Holy Writ. 

Ephesians 5, 14 is thought by scholars to be part of an early 
Christian hymn, and the verse in I Timothy 3, 16 is held to be 
something of the same sort. Such compositions were known as 
‘private psalms’ to distinguish them from those that had originated 
in divine inspiration and had God for their author. These imita- 
tions or adaptations of the inspired word were very much in vogue 
during the first two centuries of the Church’s life, but like most 
other good things they got to be abused. Promoters of false doc- 
trine (especially the Gnostics) found them a convenient and effec- 
tual means for the spreading of their pernicious fantasies. That 
circumstance brought them into disfavor with the orthodox, and 
they passed out of the Christian life to return much later in the 
precise liturgical hymnody of the Post-Nicene period and the pro- 
se, or sequences, of medieval times. The Gloria of the Latin Mass 
is one of the few specimens of early devotional literature that 
have come down to our day, but even the Gloria is not altogether 
as it was in the beginning. Very early in its long career it under- 
went a careful revision to make it proof against misuse. Happily 
the changes observable in the Latin version did not substantially 
alter the form or the content of our most beautiful and most an- 
cient sacrificial hymn. 

From what is given in the Apostolic Constitutions, Bk. 7, 
c. 47, for use as a morning prayer, one can get a good idea of 
what the original text of the Gloria was like. In English it would 
read as follows: 

Glory to God in the highest and peace on earth, good will 
among men. We praise Thee, we worship Thee with hymns, we 
bless Thee, we glorify Thee, we adore Thee, through the great 
Highpriest, Thou who art the true God, who alone art without 
beginning or cause, who alone art supreme and absolute, because 


of Thy great glory; Lord King of heaven above, God the Father 
almighty; Lord God, Father of Christ the Lamb without blemish 
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who taketh away the sins of the world, receive our prayers, Thou 
who art throned upon the Cherubim; for Thou alone art holy, 
Thou alone art Lord. Jesus (is?) the Christ of the God of all 
created nature, of our King, through whom be to Thee glory, 
honor, and adoration.’ 


Comparing the Gloria as we have it with the old Greek text 
(the Greek form now in use is much like the Latin) we see at 
once that the revisers took pains to stress our Lord’s equality (as 
God) with the Father. They did not, however, tamper with the 
substance of the hymn or deflect it from its purpose. It has always 
remained what it was at first meant to be—a canticle of the divine 
Priesthood. That the compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions tried 
his hand at improving the text which had come down to him, is 
manifest from the awkward mess that he made of it. Duchesne 
holds that the primitive wording was: “Thou alone art the Lord 
of Jesus Christ,’ etc., which would certainly call for a change as 
reeking of Arianism. But Duchesne’s word is not final. The origin- 
al may have run somewhat like this: “Thou alone art holy, Thou 
alone art Lord of all created nature, the God of Jesus Christ our 
King, through whom be to Thee glory,’ etc. This would not be 
heretical. St. Paul refers to ‘‘the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory,’’ and our Lord is quoted (John 20, 17) as saying: 
“My God and your God.” But there would be a liability to per- 
version so great that recasting would become imperative once the 
truth of our Lord’s divinity was called in question by Arius and 
his kind. Our ancient scribe has earned only credit for a good in- 
tention by his clumsy attempt. 

The Gloria is commonly called the Angelic Hymn or the 
Great (er) Doxology. Neither of these names is altogether satis- 
factory. The first is obviously derived from the opening words. 
Something of that sort often happens. The holy Sacrifice is ill- 
named the Mass from the dismissal. A bad result of using the 
name, Angelic Hymn, is the persuasion it creates that we have in 


1 However the closing phrases be punctuated, it is impossible to make sense 
of them as they stand in the text of A. C. With a full stop after ‘holy’ we might 
read: “Thou alone art the Lord Jesus, the Christ of the God of all created nature, 
of our King, through whom be to Thee,” ete. In any case, the result is confused 





and confusing. ‘Lord’ and ‘Jesus’ are in the nominative, and not in the case of 
direct address, while ‘our King’ is in the genitive. Besides, it is contrary to good 
theological and liturgical form to speak of glory, honor, and adoration being given 
to the Son through the Father. 
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the Gloria only a Christmas anthem, which if often used at Mass, 
is always somehow a commemoration of the Nativity. That false 
impression has been abroad too long. The Book of the Popes 
(Liber Pontificalis) tells us that Pope Telesphore (125-136?) 
ordered night Masses for Christmas and decreed that the Angelic 
Hymn be sung on that occasion. The Book of the Popes is notori- 
ously unreliable. The feast of Christmas was not introduced until 
well into the fourth century, and the night Mass was not a peculiar 
feature of it until long after that time. Even now the night Mass 
is not recognized as the chief observance of the feast. In the elev- 
enth century, Berno of Reichenau complained that priests might 
say the Gloria only on the festival day of the Pasch,’ and not on 
Christmasday, when (thought he) it would be much more appro- 
priate. He should have known that the theme of the Gloria is not 
the fact of our Lord’s birth but the mystery of His priesthood. 
When at first, here and there, one other day was added to the 
Paschal feast, on which all priests might say the Gloria, that day 
was not Christmas but their ordination day.’ 


The Gloria may be called a doxology only in the very broad 
and less usual sense of being a chant of praise to God. It cannot 
be correctly described as the great (or greater) doxology in con- 
trast to the Gloria Patri. It is not a hymn to the Trinity. Like the 
Litany, which directly precedes it in the Mass, it is addressed to 
God our Father through Jesus Christ our Head. The Holy Ghost 
is mentioned only to exclude all danger of misconstruction. One 
has but to look at the lesser Gloria, the Preface of the Trinity, 
or any other liturgical form designed to honor or to invoke the 
three divine Persons as such, in order to be convinced that the 
Gloria was not composed, or even revised, with that purpose chiefly 
in mind. 


1 What we call Easter celebrates the Resurrection not as distinct from, but 
as complementary to, the sacrificial Passion. 


2 From these regulations it is evident that the Gloria was originally con- 
sidered a prayer of the Celebrant and not of the congregation. It is surprising 
that Dr. Fortescue should have said that the Gloria is not mentioned in the Gela- 
sian Sacramentary (our oldest Mass-book), and that he could have quoted Dom 
Cabrol to the effect that it is post-Gelasian. A rubric for the Gloria is given in 
G. S. for Easter eve, in both the Reichenau and the Vatican MSS; in the former 
for priests (after the baptismal chrisming), in the latter for Bishops (after the 
rite of Confirmation). 
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THE VOICE OF PRAISE 


As to the setting of the Gloria in the Order of the Mass (be- 
tween the Litany and the Collect) we may well be content. The 
Apostolic See has followed the precedent of biblical usage, with 
which the ancient liturgies of the East are also in accord. That is 
all that need be said here. 


What should be noted in particular and with a deep sense 
of satisfaction is that the Gloria carries through all ages the pro- 
foundly theological yet thoroughly ingenuous piety of the Apos- 
tolic age. Our canticle is a prayerful paraphrase of St. Peter's ser- 
mon on the first Pentecost. The theme is the same—our Lord's 
priesthood. The faithful of the first days took that truth to heart 
more earnestly than do the great body of believers today. The 
Church has never failed to insist upon the unique and all-suf- 
ficing power of the divine Mediator, ‘the man Christ Jesus.’ But 
the reaction to official teaching is not what it was long, long ago. 
There is and has been no apostasy, but it is undeniable that the 
priestly phase of our Lord’s character and work is less thought of 
now than other aspects that are more attractive to the senses and 
the imagination. 


In the Acts of the Apostles the norm of preaching is infallibly 
and immutably set—by the eternal Will, Jesus of Nazareth is 
both Lord (sovereign ruler of all creation) and Christ (anointed 
Leader, the royal Priest of prophecy), and as such He is the Cause 
of supernatural life to all who follow Him. The Vision of St. 
John on Patmos assures us that the burden of this message is the 
music of heaven . . . Worthy art Thou, O Lord our God... 
Worthy ts the Lamb .. . To Him that sitteth on the throne and 
to the Lamb be blessing and honor and glory and power for- 
ever . . . Through the writings of the first Fathers the sacred 
strain was made dominant in liturgical practice so that it became 
the heritage of all time in devotional lyrics like that which we are 
privileged to sing or to recite in the Mass-form for all Sundays 
(except in times of penance) and for festive days.’ 


1 As a product of the early Christian mind, we may instance this from St. 
Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians: “Thou who alone canst do all these things 
for us, and good of many other sorts, we praise Thee through Jesus Christ, the 
highpriest and patron of our souls, through whom be to Thee glory and majesty 
now and through all generations .. .” 
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When the angels at Bethlehem sounded the keynote for our 
exultation under the law of grace, they were heralding the rise of 
a new and everlasting ministry of redemption. The Child whose 
coming they announced was born for the Cross. His coming would 
have meant little for us without the consummation to which it 
was directed. Whatever return the world has been able to make 
to God for His goodness has always depended upon the one obla- 
tion which the Man of Sorrows was born to enact. The recogni- 
tion of God’s absolute excellence, in this world, depends by His 
own provision upon the rectitude of the human will. Man is the 
only agent capable of utilizing the raw material of adoration which 
the lower orders of being afford. The healing of the stricken soul 
makes way for the return of all things to their primal place in the 
divine plan. And no soul has ever been made whole, or ever will 
be, without the virtue of the sacrifice that is offered in the Mass. 
God’s glory and man’s peace are one in our lives. There can be no 
true or lasting peace where God is denied His due. But how are 
we to seek that justice which alone avails to bring us peace? A 
further study of the Gloria may light us on our quest. 


“We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we adore Thee, we glorify 
Thee, we thank Thee, because of Thy great glory .. .’ Is this but 
a series of synonyms? No; there is a steady expansion of signifi- 
cance as one succeeds the other. The first verb says less than any 
of the rest. Here it may be and should be referred to the senti- 
ment of reverent and delightsome wonder which the contact of the 
mind with perfection spontaneously begets. “We bless Thee’ adds 
the idea of giving out the pious thought in fitting words—‘bene- 
dicimus, we speak well of Thee.’ Then ‘we adore Thee’ connotes 
the act of bodily prostration in token of complete dependence; it 
brings in the homage of every power of our composite nature. 
Further there is the social sense to be exercised in honoring the 
One each soul adores—‘we glorify Thee.’ To glorify God is to 
lead others to one’s own devout complaisance, to spread about 
one’s esteem for the excellence that has already won his own heart. 
Finally, we may not bear ourselves toward God as if we were 
mere witnesses to a goodness and greatness of being infinitely 
above us. We are indebted to the Object of our veneration for 
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THE VOICE OF PRAISE 


all that we are and all that we have, and we must look to Him 
for all that we hope to be, which hope itself is made like to pos- 
session by the free word of promise to which His might is bound 
—we must give thanks. The motive of the urge toward God in 
all these holy dispositions remains to be set forth. ‘Because of Thy 
great glory’ is the earthly echo of the refrain that sounds forever 
about the throne of God and of the Lamb, Worthy art Thou... 
The glory of God is His worth, His transcendent perfection 
thought of as deserving adequate acknowledgment once it is made 
known. On our part, it is recognition of God’s merit to be praised. 
‘Great’ has here the scriptural sense of greatness beyond compare. 

The Good which all that is in us inevitably seeks is not a 
capitalized abstraction, a mode of the mind. It, or rather He, is 
the living Thought who ever of Himself abiding, and of Himself 
alone self-understood, all-blissful, blesses all." Our anthem crowns 
its jubilant ascent with personal titles in direct address. ‘Lord’ is 
our poor substitute for the Hebrew Name of names, [-am-who-am, 
and with it is ‘God,’ the term we use for the scriptural Elohim, 
word of dominion and of help. We acclaim the Being of beings 
as ‘heavenly King.’ Our king He is indeed, and in His own sur- 
passing way, above all earthly powers, He deigns to govern us for 
our good. He is the Providence that with unerring might and 
gentleness directs all things to their ultimate perfection. This God 
of mystery is ‘the Father almighty.’ His rule is one of love. Our 
destiny is to be completely at home with Him, for we are the sons 
of God, and if sons, heirs also. What matters it whether ‘Father’ 
refers to the triune God as adopting us into His blessed life, or 
to the First Person of the Trinity as sending forth His co-essential 
Word to save us? We conform to the example of our Lord, giving 
praise to the Father in whom abide forever the redeeming Son and 
the Spirit of Grace. 

To Him that sitteth on the throne and to the Lamb the voice 
of praise rises forever from the choirs above. So too has it ever 
been in the kingdom of God on earth. We have access in one 
Spirit to the Father through the humanity of His Son. Our exal- 
tation of the Father involves of necessity the glorification of the 





1 Cf. Dante’s Divina Commedia: Paradiso; 33, 124. 
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Only-begotten, the Minister of salvation sealed with the unction 
of divinity, Jesus, the Christ. Lord God with the Father, He is 
Lamb of God, the offering put into our hands, whose price dis- 
charges all our debts and earns for us every blessing, and this be- 
cause He is the Father’s compeer in the oneness of infinite life, our 
Brother in the mystery of His humiliation for our sake. 

Sin stifles the voice of praise. No greeting, no proffer of esteem 
cr affection can be an honor if it come from hand or heart that is 
hostile or depraved. Only the saving grace of Christ avails to give 
us the standing before God that we need to enter the Holy of 
holies and present ourselves to the Most High. To call upon our 
Lord as the one who takes away the sins of the world is to qual- 
ify for worship, and to extol Him as highly as one proclaiming 
Himself the only hope of mankind could possibly be extolled. 

The verb ‘takest away’ denotes the act of removing a weight 
or an obstruction by carrying it off as a burden upon one’s self. 
We adopt for our praise the form proposed to God's people in the 
prophecy of Isaias, ch. 53: He hath carried our sorrows . . . and 
by His bruises we are healed. It is the image of the divine Servant 
—so dear to the Apostles and to the first hearers of the glad tid- 
ings—the Son of God in the form of a slave, the power of God 
unto salvation. “Thou who sittest at the right hand of the Father, 
have mercy on us.’ The picture of Love unto death is not complete 
without the vision of the Son of Man at the right hand of the 
Father, the crucified Humanity ever active in our interest from the 
throne of indissoluble Life. 

At the first Mass, our Lord’s prayer for us was that we might 
see the glory that was His before the world began. He would have 
us look beyond His created nature to the Majesty with which it 
is substantially conjoined. Our song must rise to the thought of 
Him in His eternal grandeur with the Holy Spirit in the glory of 
the Father; holy as none else can ever be, Maker and Master of 
all, supreme and infinite forever. And we dare to garnish our of- 
fering with the seal of God’s sincerity——‘Amen, so it is.’ Our faith 
must resemble the divine veracity on which it rests; surer than any 
certitude from natural evidence, steadfast beyond the power of 
misery or misfortune to overthrow. 
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THE VOICE OF PRAISE 


God has given us the nobler elements of our being— intelli- 
gence, freedom, and immortality—that we may deserve well of 
Him by enabling the world in which we live to serve the purpose 
for which He made it. Material things—our own bodily frame 
included—have from God their being and their fitness from what 
they may become. This total dependence they can acknowledge 
only by helping to make us mindful of their Maker, and enriching 
our praise of Him. We are set on the Godward side of them all. 
There is inherent in our nature a priesthood to which we must be 
true. It is the gravest of our responsibilities, the most precious of 
cur advantages, the reason for every grace that is given us, the per- 
fection of our likeness to God, the root of our glory and our bliss 
in the endless life to come. At Mass, in the Gloria, we are per- 
mitted to exercise that blessed ministry as members of the divine 
Precentor of all creation’s praise. How gladly, then, ought we to 
wash our hands among the innocent, and draw nigh to the altar 
of the Lord, that we may sound the voice of praise and tell of all 
His wondrous works.’ 


RICHARD E. POWER 
Springfield, Mass. 


1 Pg. 25, 1 f. 


“AN ADVENT SERMON” 
“‘HAIL, MARY, FULL OF GRACE; THE LORD IS WITH THEE.” 


RAVELERS coming from the modern Jerusalem tell 
: us an interesting fact. It is still the custom of the 
} f orthodox Jews of the city to gather in the synagogue 
on those warm Eastern afternoons of theirs to go 
through an old, old ritual of petition to Jehovah to 
send them a Savior. For them it is an act of hope, but to us it is 
an appeal for pity. Religiously rich, yes, and genuinely charged 
with their heart’s full measure of emotion, their prayers are the 
same sacred psalms of their forefathers: ““Show us, O Lord, Thy 
mercy and grant us Thy salvation. Come, O Lord, and show us 
Thy face, Thou that sittest upon the Cherubim, and we shall be 
saved. Come and do not delay.’’ The same raising of the eyes of 
hope for that dawn of salvation and prosperity in the words of 
David and the prophets; the same expectant yearning that welled 
from the heart of Simeon of old; the same, but so unanswerable 
now, so uselessly put and so pitiably empty of promise. For it has 
been the sad song of the centuries since He came, who alone could 
grant them their salvation, that He came indeed unto His own 
but His own received Him not. 





But since He came unto this once-chosen people, and they as 
a people would not receive Him, His coming then was really unto 
another, unto a new chosen people, unto the Church of His new 
election and of His New Law. He came to those of the Jews who 
would receive Him; and He came to the Gentile nations of the 
world. And we, my brethren, we are the Gentiles of this new 
Church, we are the chosen generation and the kingly priesthood of 
the Messiah, although we had no prophecies to see fulfilled, nor 
had our eyes turned in expectation of any Lord. Yes, we are the 
new chosen people of the Messiah and His past historic coming 
was to us,—to us and to our Church. 


And so our Church in grateful appreciation, and through 
His own inspiration, keeps living memory of His coming, of His 
stay, and of His going. She perennially relives in herself as the 
mystical body of Christ, what the visible body of the Messiah, 
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AN ADVENT SERMON 


sufferable and human as any other, at one time in history exper- 
ienced for the redemption of His people. This the Church does 
in the mystical cycle of her liturgy, in the biblical background of 
her worship, in the Mass’ celebration of the spiritual seasons as 
they come and go, in the regular recurrence of Christmas and Pas- 
siontide, Easter and Pentecost, year after year until her mission and 
her message of mercy unto men is made perfect. 

The road of this liturgical tour winds mystically from the 
hamlet of the Nazarenes down to the city of David, up to the 
temple stairs and away to the wastes of an idolatrous Egypt. Back 
it returns to the town of obscurity, far into the desert, again, of 
penance, and up and down through Judean valleys and hamlets 
and hills to lead at last to the city of peace and to the storm- 
shadowed altar of sacrifice. This is the mystical passing of the 
Lord; this is His exodus from the heaven of His glory down 
through the desert of our earthly land and through the Red Sea 
of His passion until He return again to the Promised Land to 
drink anew the chalice of His glory in the kingdom of His Father. 

Now, Advent is the beginning of it all; Advent is the con- 
templation of affairs just as they begin their cycle; Advent is the 
time of waiting and preparing for the rest. Advent is the expecta- 
tion here and now of the entrance of the King of Glory into the 
spiritual kingdom of our hearts on Christmas day. And since the 
life of the Church relives the life of her Lord, Advent is precisely 
the reliving of the first mystery of Nazareth—the mystery of Jesus 
living in Mary. 

The mystery of Jesus living in Mary: Oh, what that historic 
reality must have been! How, when her consent greeted her God 
as the Babe of her bosom, how must not that maiden’s heart have 
beat high with the consciousness of the incarnate presence of the 
King of Glory! How every chamber of her soul must have rung 
with echo of that angel-herald’s promise: “‘He shall be great and 
shall be called the Son of the Most High. And He shall reign in 
the house of Jacob forever, and of His kingdom there shall be no 
end!’’ What must have been the longing of her soul, the waiting 
in secret joy and silent patience and quiet prayer for the hour 
when her eyes could behold her salvation, the light of revelation 
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to the Gentiles, the glory of her people Israel. And through these 
heavenly days at Nazareth, and wide-wondering nights, the legacy 
of the Old Law was unfolded to her contemplating vision. The 
royal diction of the psalms, those pictures of prophecy, deepened 
into flesh and blood reality even as her Babe of Prophecy took 
flesh and blood of her very virgin self. And often she would lift 
her eyes from the little cloak she was making, to settle them in 
reverie on the historic battle-plains of Galilee rolling away from 
her cottage window to the east with Mount Thabor clear against 
the sky. And though that distant Thabor told of His undying 
glory and unending reign, yet, from those battle-plains between 
arose strong visions of the fight her kingly Son would have to 
wage. Then the cloud of sorrow, of threat and blow and final 
slaying of the Lord of hosts, the despoiling of the glory of the 
King of Glory, the undoing for a while of His sway, the usurpa- 
tion of His reign: Oh, how the eyes that would glisten now in 
maiden mirth and mother’s joy would now again be embittered 
by tears that might have been of her heart’s blood, so cruel and 
so deep was the sorrow. 


And so through those summer and autumn and closing win- 
ter days went on from the Lord to His Lady, from His heart to 
her’s, the gradual communication of His mysteries, went on from 
vision of His glory to vision of His doom, the gradual revelation 
of Himself to that great-souled mother of His own choosing. But 
if such the hopes and such the secrets, what must have been the 
preparation of that heart of Mary for the dawn of the Sun of 
Justice, though she knew it would hasten the evening of her peo- 
ple. With what arrangements of her soul's last resources must not 
that unspeaking Prophetess of the Lord have reconciled poverty 
to the royalty of the King, obscurity to the eternal brightness of 
His glory, lowliness to the exalted majesty of the Most High, pain 
and suffering and death to the Lord of eternal life. 


Such, my brethren, such, I would say, was Mary’s prepara- 
tion for Christ’s historic coming; and such, my brethren, is the 
Church’s preparation for Christ’s coming again this Christmas. 
Such was the mystery of Jesus living in Mary then; and since the 
Church relives the life of her Lord, such is the mystery of Jesus 
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AN ADVENT SERMON 


living in Mary now. Into the beating bosom of the Church’s 
liturgy, the King of Glory has already descended; already in the 
royal realms of prayerful contemplation He is waiting close to her 
heart while the Church in these passing days makes ready to go 
down to bleak Bethlehem. At Bethlehem the Church will be then! 
But where is our Mother now? She has gone into a Nazareth cot- 
tage of prayer; with psalms and prophecies she forewarns herself 
of the rejection of the Savior by our modern pagan world; with 
psalms and prayers she prepares herself for the acceptance of the 
Savior even as He comes, divinely a fool in the eyes of the world, 
a stumbling block to its hurrying feet. With the diligence of good 
works she makes ready the swaddling bands of love and reverence 
and loyalty for Him who is expected. Our Church is in the tra- 
vail of penance and mortification now, so that on Christmas 
morning as a Mother she may rejoice in the birth of a man-child, 
the birth of a Man-God into the world of men’s hearts. But, my 
brethren, who is the Church but ourselves? Who makes ready but 
we who are the members of the Church, for Christ’s coming even 
as He wants to come, poor and unknown, meek and lowly and 
alone, bearing the burden of our humanness and even the shadow 
of our death? 


Just because ancient Jerusalem and her worldly priests wanted 
their Messiah to rise up in armor and in royal purple, to come and 
sit in Judea’s capitol in regal reign over Rome and Greece and all 
the world; and because instead He came a shivering Babe, with 
no gold to glitter before His baby eyes, with no heralds but a 
carpenter and a temple-maid, with no palace save a hole in the 
hills, because Christ came as He came, poor and suffering, they 
despised Him. 

And so it is that today in modern Jerusalem, two thousand 
years since He answered the very prayer they pray, a synagogue 
of Jews look up to the heavens for that far eastern star long since 
burnt out of them and cry with all the yearning of six thousand 
years behind them: “‘Come, O Lord, and save us.’’ They know 
not that He has come to them and they have not received Him. 

But come, Christ, come to Thy new-chosen people; come to 
Thine own this time and we will receive Thee. Come poor, come 
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suffering, come despised; come even as Thou wilt, so long as Thou 
comest as our God and our Savior, and we will accept Thee. 

O my brethren, we are His new chosen people, and this 
Christmas even as every other Christmas, and the world over, He 
comes again unto His own. Are His own going to receive Him 
this time, receive Him fully and as He comes? And to receive Him 
as He comes—what does this mean? It means that we receive with 
Him, what He brings with Him, His hard but inseparable com- 
panions: a spirit detached from greed of wealth, a humble spirit 
obedient to law, a lowliness unheedful of the world’s words of 
praise. For by all these and by Himself would He save us; save 
us from being proud, save us from being sensual, and save us 
thus for a true temporal happiness as well as an eternal. Our God 
will come; will He come again unto His own to have His own 
again reject Him? There is only one answer. Our reception will 
be like our preparation; our Christmas will be like our Advent; 
our Bethlehem will be like our Nazareth. Thus it is that with the 
Church we must now go into that Nazareth cottage of prayer. We 
must stay with her; we must pray with her. We must answer 
this Christmas census by going down with her to Bethlehem, 
along the rough hard road of self-denial and patience. We must 
pass by the inns of worldly feasting and fun, and go out into the 
midnight hills, out into the cold dark cave of mortification and 
penance, and when night is past and the day is at hand we shall 
kneel with the Church at the Eucharistic Crib, exulting in God 
our Savior born unto us. 


IGNATIUS BURRILL, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














FROM OTHER LANDS 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S PART IN LITURGICAL REVIVALS 


(Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, v. IV, pp. 464-469, 
Klosterneuburg bei Wien.) 
T cannot well be asserted that the great bishop of 
Hippo contributed in equal measure with St. Bene- 
dict to the formation and development of the liturgy 
in the western Church. For to a great extent the mar- 
vellous spiritual edifice of the liturgy, in which Christ 
continues the liturgy of His life—the glorification of the Father— 
was determined in its external structure in accordance with the 
ideas of St. Benedict and the Benedictine pope, Gregory the Great 
(+ 604). Yet Augustine zealously fostered the liturgy of his cen- 
tury and of his country. Having thoroughly grasped the Pauline 
ideas of the Mystical Body, of the continual mystical life and 
teaching and sacrifice of Christ in His Church, the liturgy was for 
him more than mere ceremonies and formulas cf worship; it was 
for him Christ praying, sacrificing, living and imparting life in 
His members, in the baptized Christians. Thus the liturgy was 
already for Augustine the “‘opus Dei,’’ the work of God, to which 
nothing should be preferred, even if the patriarch of Monte 
Cassino has only later coined that term for it. If the latter’s deep 
appreciation for the liturgy has outlasted his earthly life and con- 
tinued in his order, St. Augustine has for centuries powerfully 
contributed to the growth and to the active participation in the 
liturgical life of the Church. He has done so directly by reviving 
and spreading the ancient institution of the vita communis cleri- 
corum, the common monastic life of the clergy. 





The liturgical life of the Church is sustained, and this in 
virtue of divine ordinance, by the official ministers, the clergy in 
general, and in particular by the priesthood which Christ institut- 
ed. Since it was to the Apostles alone that Jesus Christ said: ‘‘Do 
this for a commemoration of me,” thus ordaining them priests, so 
the Eucharistic sacrifice, the liturgy par excellence, can be cele- 
brated only by the ministers commissioned by Christ. The liturgy 
is something divine, just as the Church, the mystical body of 
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Christ, is divine; nevertheless its performance is entrusted to men 
and is thus subjected to human limitations. In as far as these 
privileged yet human custodians of the liturgical life prove them- 
selves fit instruments, and do justice to the sublime charge of their 
office, the liturgical life will unfold and develop. Thus the life of 
the clergy stands in intimate reciprocal relation to the liturgical life. 

Hence the institution of the vita communis, the monastic 
community life of bishop and clergy, has ever since the first Chris- 
tian centuries been of great and beneficent importance for the 
sanctification and training of clerics. Especially when, after the 
period of the persecutions, the Church and her ministers not only 
gained full freedom, but gradually also came to enjoy many privi- 
leges and rich possessions, there was great danger that because of 
human frailty a spirit of laxity might also take hold of the priests, 
and that the grand basilicas, the places of worship rising up on 
all sides, might be deprived of worthy ministers. St. Jerome may 
have judged too severely in his comments on the Roman clergy, 
yet his letters prove that already at the end of the fourth century 
such solicitude was not without foundation. 

After the manner of several saintly bishops before him, e. g., 
Eusebius of Vercelli, Augustine, who already before his ordina- 
tion to holy priesthood had led a monastic life with his friends, 
gathered the clerics of his church about him to lead a common 
life as a monastic community of clerics. ““With the servants of 
God he began to live after the manner and rule established by the 
Apostles: above all, no one in the community was to possess private 
property, but all things were to be held in common and to each 
one was given according to his need’’ (Possidius, Vita S. Aug., 
& 3. 

The encyclical ““Ad salutem humani generis,” with which 
our Holy Father Pius XI honored the fifteen hundredth anniver- 
sary of St. Augustine’s death, states: ‘‘ By establishing in his na- 
tive city the life of perfection in accordance with the standards of 
the evangelical counsels, Augustine has done great service not only 
to Christian Africa, but to the entire Church; for the entire Church 
in the course of time has derived, and still derives today, great 
benefit and advantage from this militia (the spiritual sons of St. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE AND LITURGICAL REVIVALS 


Augustine).’’ Whilst in the days of St. Augustine and even later 
the orders of monks were religious lay communities (e. g., St. 
Benedict was a layman), Augustine founded a monastery for 
clerics, a school of sanctity and learning for his ministers, his 
priests. As Possidius relates, Augustine was besought on all sides 
by the bishops for religious from his community. Thus already 
in the lifetime of the saint, his institution spread far and wide, 
and the clerics of numerous episcopal churches imitated the com- 
munity life of Hippo. In this manner arose the order, later known 
as canons, canons regular, and, since the eleventh century, as 
Augustinian canons. In this order St. Augustine's spirit continues 
its blessed influence upon the priestly life and consequently also 
for the cultivation of the liturgy. A few examples from history 
will illustrate. 


Boniface, the great reformer and organizer of the Church in 
Germany, everywhere sought to introduce the community life of 
the clergy in the cathedral churches after Augustine's example, in 
order to improve ecclesiastical discipline. What he did not fully 
achieve was accomplished by the saintly bishop, Chrodegang of 
Metz (+ 766). These efforts, later vigorously seconded by Charle- 
magne, and with the support of the Benedictine order revived by 
Benedict of Aniane (+ 821), caused the life of the Church to 
flourish again after the decadence of the Merovingian period. In 
the Frankish kingdom, as in the whole western Church, they 
brought about what is known as the Carlovingian renaissance. 
And with it naturally also a renewed interest in the liturgy. At 
that time schools of liturgical music were established at Metz, 
Soissons, and Rouen. Alongside the Benedictines Walafrid Strabo 
and Rhabanus Maurus as liturgical writers the Canons Amalarius 
of Metz and Ivo of Chartres were active; and the canons of the 
cathedral and collegiate churches rivalled with the Benedictine li- 
turgical centres, such as Fulda, St. Gall, Pruem, and Reichenau, 
in the worthy performance of the Opus Dei, that the Church’s 
prayer of praise might resound night and day in psalms and hymns. 


The tenth century, so deplorable and dark in the history of 
the Church, witnessed also almost everywhere the dissolution of 
the vita canonica. With it there set in a strong decadence of the 
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spiritual life. The cultivation of the liturgy had sunk low, the 
arms of the Church hung listless at prayer. When one reads the 
accounts of contemporary writers, as, for example, those of Ger- 
hoch of Reichersberg and of St. Peter Damian, one can well see 
how deplorable the liturgical life of the Church must have been 
at the time. However, as always in the Church’s history, after 
periods of decadence there come periods of revival and renewal— 
because the divine principle, the working of the Holy Spirit, never 
lapses from the Church but ever triumphs over the human ele- 
ment—so now also there followed a time of reflorescence. The 
activity of Popes Leo IX (7 1054), Victor II (7 1057), Nicho- 
las II (7 1061), Alexander II (¢ 1073), and especially Gregory 
VII (1073-1085) brought about a reform in the Church, although 
amid fluctuating struggles and turmoil and only after overcoming 
great obstacles (wars of investiture). And again the institute of 
St. Augustine had a share in this. As on the one hand monasticism 
revived through the Cluniac reform of the Benedictine order and 
through its new branches, so on the other hand the Augustinian 
vita canonica, renewed and strenuously fostered by the popes, did 
much for the reform of the clergy. The Lateran Synods of 1059 
and 1063 prescribed for all cathedral and collegiate churches that 
the clerics “‘eat and live in common, share their revenues in com- 
mon, and lead an apostolic life.’’ Aut monachus, aut canonicus, 
“monk or canon,’’ was the slogan of those zealous for the dig- 
nity of the priests and the sanctuary. 


The eleventh century was “‘the golden age of the Augustinian 
canons.” It is interesting to observe how the bishops and also the 
well-disposed princes of the time endeavored to promote the re- 
form by means of establishing or reviving the abbeys of monks 
and the institutes of Augustinian canons. St. Altmann of Passau 
(7 1091) in 1071 gives the old collegiate institute, St. Florian, 
in Austria, over to the canons regular, and his foundation of 
Goettweig in 1074 to the Benedictines of St. Blase. Gebhard, arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, in 1074 founded the Benedictine abbey of 
Admont, and at the same time appointed to his cathedral a chap- 
ter of Augustinian canons. Count St. Leopold of Austria intro- 
duced the canons of St. Nicholas near Passau into his foundation 
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ST. AUGUSTINE AND LITURGICAL REVIVALS 


of Klosterneuburg, and his second foundation, that of Holy Cross 
near Vienna, was settled by monks from the young Benedictine 
branch of Citeaux. 


The ancient institute of St. Augustine experienced such a 
vast expansion during this period that Karl Ritter could say in 
his biography of Canon Peter Fourier (Linz 1855): ‘“‘From the 
shores of the Atlantic to the coasts of Asia, from Coimbra to the 
Savior’s Tomb, from the south up to the northern kingdoms, in 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy, in England and Scotland, in Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, the canons regular have founded numer- 
ous communities. The venerable age of the order assured it this 
attractiveness, and the universal scope which happily blends the 
contemplative and active life opened a wide field of activity for 
its members.” 

Witnesses to a worthy and careful cultivation of the liturgy 
in that period are still the grand Romanesque churches and cathe- 
drals of the canons regular: e. g., St. Saturnin at Toulouse, Seckau 
and Gurk in the Alps, with their spacious and elevated choirs and 
the remnants of artistic liturgical books and vessels. All this can 
only be found where the liturgical life flourishes. But the canons 
also made it their aim to have the people share in the liturgical 
life. Their churches, unlike those of the monasteries purposely 
located in the mountain solitudes and in quiet woodland valleys, 
were mostly cathedrals built in populous cities or along frequented 
highways. The apostolic activity of the care of souls also held an 
important place in the Order of Canons Regular. That is really 
the essence of the Augustinian canonical institute: it combines the 
monastic life with that of the priest, with the external apostolic 
mission. When we examine the precious enamel work of the Verdun 
altar, made in 1181 at Klosterneuburg, which represents for the 
benefit of the people a picture of the plan of salvation in fifty-one 
Bible pictures; when we see from the well worn prayerbook of St. 
Leopold, so-called, preserved in the monastery library, that the 
Psalter was at that time also the prayerbook of the laity; when we 
learn how the people took part in the religious plays that were 
presented in connection with the liturgy, and how they attended 
the solemn chanting of the canonical hours, then we can justly 
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conclude that the canons were intent on making the liturgy the 
lettonergon, the holy work of the people, worship by all the people. 


Still another time did St. Augustine’s institute take a glorious 
part in the revival of the ecclesiastical and liturgical life. When in 
the seventeenth and in the first half of the eighteenth century the 
Renaissance, fostered within the Church by the Council of Trent, 
by great and energetic popes as Pius V, by saintly reformers as 
Ignatius and Charles Barromeo, and by the then newly established 
orders, had come to full fruitage, the old order of canons regular 
also experienced a new spring. Its wonderful churches in the 
baroque style, which now took the place of the old weatherworn 
structures, afforded splendid and worthy places for the carrying 
out of the liturgy in fullest grandeur. The heavens with their 
angels and saints became as it were one with the earth; from the 
altar with its grandiose superstructure the eye ascended beyond 
the enchanted world of frescoes up to the throne of the Lamb. 
Gold, color, forms, music, all conspired to wed the earthly liturgy 
with the heavenly into a surging song of praise by the commu- 
nion of saints before the Thrice Holy. What choice works of art 
are not the choir stalls of that period! As the places where God's 
praises were chanted, they bear witness to the care bestowed on 
the cultivation and appreciation of the “offictum divinum.”’ The 
beautiful choir stalls of the former monastery of canons regular 
at Diirnstein a. d. Donau, e. g., represent in wonderful reliefs the 
entire Te Deum, and in the inscriptions the author of the master- 
piece, the provost, Hieronymus Uebelbacher, admonishes his can- 
ons in accordance with the rule of St. Augustine (c. v.) to sing 
the divine cantica laudis, the hymns of divine praise, devoutly 
and worthily. This is but one example from among many of the 
spirited care the sons of St. Augustine devoted to the liturgy dur- 
ing that century. 


It is significant that just at a time which, with the so-called 
enlightenment and its baneful consequences, marked a new decad- 
ence of ecclesiastical life and with it a loss of understanding for 
the liturgy, most of the Augustinian centers of the liturgy were 
destroyed and became extinct. Only a few grand liturgical spots 
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remain where the once full-sounding chant of divine praise re- 
echoes quietly through the ancient halls. 


Today it is above all the fast reviving Benedictine family 
that, true to its holy founder, cultivates the liturgy in an exem- 
plary way and aims to make it again known to the people; and 
with it also more recent congregations. But St. Augustine’s vener- 
able order can also at present point with pride to a number of 
liturgical centers. Klosterneuburg in particular, under the energetic 
leadership of its liturgically-minded provost, the abbot-general, 
Dr. Joseph Kluger, is endeavoring to become an Augustinian home 
for the liturgy and the inspiration for its spread among the people 
by means of the “‘Popular Liturgical Apostolate.”’ 


May the great Augustine, father of the Church, and bishop, 
during this his centenary obtain for his order of canons regular 
bounteous blessing and prosperity and success in their labors for 
the Church and her holy liturgy! 


P. SEVERIN SCHMIDT, CANON REGULAR. 


NEE ABUSTOIATE 
a ISOC ABE 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 


WITH OuR It is four years since Orate Fratres made its first ap- 
READERS _ pearance. They have been years of pioneer work, 
to prepare the ground for a liturgical revival in our 
country. Much already has been accomplished, the liturgical move- 
ment has even attained a certain momentum. In proof of this we 
may refer to our second Liturgical Day, of which we are happy 
to report in this issue. The liturgical apostolate has many zealous 
promoters throughout the country. Yes, we venture to assert that 
today a Liturgical Day could successfully be organized in many 
Catholic centers of America. 

There is a certain amount of fascination in doing pioneer 
work; for an element of adventure enters into it. Adventure 
always contains some apprehension of things that might happen. 
The liturgical movement has reached beyond this stage of develop- 
ment. Needless to say, its advocates never were in the dark regard- 
ing their aim, although at first somewhat doubtful about the results 
their efforts might achieve. However, this doubt has given way 
to certainty. 

We believe the time has come when the friends of the liturgy 
throughout the land might be organized into groups. Such groups, 
even though they be small at first, would be in a position to ac- 
complish much more than individuals. They could gradually en- 
large their number by adding new members; they could constitute 
themselves as study circles of the liturgy and become centers of 
knowledge and activity in their respective territory. Thus in due 
time each diocese would have a ‘“‘Committee for Liturgical and 
Parochial Action.’’ We add parochial action, for Catholic Action 
may well go hand in hand with the promotion of the liturgy, 
knowing that it is nourished by the liturgical life. Once a circle 
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of friends of the liturgy is active in any place, it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter to organize Liturgical Days. 

The report on the First International Liturgical Congress at 
Antwerp which we publish in the present issue of O. F. must 
give inspiration to our readers and friends in our own country. 
The regularity and successess with which Liturgical Weeks are 
being held in various European countries must suggest similar en- 
deavors in our midst. There is a sufficient number of the reverend 
clergy among the special friends of the liturgical movement to 
warrant the inauguration of Liturgical Weeks in the one or the 
other Catholic center. 

And why should a liturgical retreat or triduum not be pat- 
ronized by many of our Catholic people, if it be well prepared 
and announced? Experience teaches that our Catholics, even the 
children, love to learn more about the liturgy of the Church. A 
liturgical retreat well conducted would indeed become a veritable 
spiritual treat for our people. 

We give these suggestions to our readers, asking them to 
weigh their value and communicate to us their honest opinion 
concerning them. We also wish to solicit the names and addresses 
of readers and friends of O. F. who would be willing to make a 
first beginning in organizing a small group of liturgical apostles 
in their locality. 

In future issues we shall give an outline of the work that 
may be undertaken by willing promoters of the liturgical revival. 

Our next issue of Orate Fratres will be our Christmas num- 
ber and at the same time our Liturgical Day number. It will con- 
tain the inspiring addresses that were delivered during the recent 
Liturgical Day. 


In a recent editorial entitled “Liturgical Stirrings’’ The 
Catholic Bulletin of St. Paul, Minn., remarks that “almost every 
periodical now takes note of the movement in editorial and essay.” 
Then, after referring to the success of the Leaflet Missal and of 
our Liturgical Day, and expressing the hope that such assemblies 
for the discussion of the liturgy will increase and multiply, it 
makes the following thoughtful comment: ‘“‘Even Victor Hugo 
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was moved to remark that ‘folded hands work’; and there are 
historical observers without number who say that where the 
prayer-life of the Church deepens, men are drawn to her, pray 
with her and receive thereby the Christian spirit, as well as the 
key to authentic culture. Perhaps the liturgy answers more ques- 
tions than this world dreams of.”’ 

o 


OUR SECOND LITURGICAL DAY 
OCTOBER 22, 1930 


We feel certain that those of our readers who could not at- 
tend the Liturgical Day this year will welcome a report on the 
activities of the day. We know that the absent ones were with 
us in spirit, for many a regret at not being able to come reached 
us by way of letter or by the oral report of those who did come. 
In this respect the telegrams which Father Prior read at the open- 
ing of the first session were representative of the good wishes of 
most of our absentee readers. 

It was still early morning when our guests began to arrive. 
The community of St. John’s was agreeably surprised by the 
number of people who came out to this isolated part of Minnesota 
on so chilly an October day. There were delegates from every 
part of the state, and some came from even greater distances. An 
impressive number of sisters were present and numerous clergy, 
both secular and regular, with members of their church choirs 
from large towns and small. A happy fraternal feeling was evi- 
dent, for all had come with the same purpose in mind. The sub- 
stance of the day’s teachings could not but intensify this feeling 
of brotherhood, for in the liturgy, as in no other way, it is 
brought home to us that we are brothers in Christ and children 
of God, and are by vocation linked most closely with one another 
in the worship we owe the Creator. 

The abbey church was well filled before the nine o'clock 
Pontifical High Mass began. This initial part of the day’s pro- 
gram was a votive Mass in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, cele- 
brated by the Right Reverend Abbot. The Right Reverend Joseph 
Busch, the ordinary of the diocese, delivered a sermon on ‘“The 
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Substance of the Liturgy,’’ and chose as his text those pregnant 
words of our Savior: “‘I am come that they may have life, and 
may have it more abundantly’’ (John X, 10). He showed how 
appropriate it was to begin our Liturgical Day with holy Mass, 
and how it could bring us special graces to study the liturgy and 
to enter into its spirit. Liturgy, he forcefully pointed out, is “‘grace 
in action.”’ The holy Sacrifice, the sacraments, the sacramentals, 
every least thing, in short, which belongs to the liturgy, intensifies 
our soul life, our life of grace, that personal contact with Christ 
which was established at baptism. This active vitalizing element, 
His Lordship explained, was the substance of the liturgy. The lit- 
urgy should project itself into the individual life of each one, 
should lead us away from the materialistic views of the world and 
bring us ever nearer to Christ. 


Shortly after the Mass the first session in the auditorium 
took place. After the opening prayer by the Right Reverend Bishop, 
and the welcome which Father Abbot extended to the many who 
had come to show their interest in the liturgy, Father Prior Basil, 
O.S.B., who acted as chairman, read the telegrams which had been 
sent by the Right Reverend Bishop Bernard Mahoney, of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, the Reverend Doctor John Harbrecht, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Reverend Martin Hellriegel, of O'Fallon, 
Missouri, and Doctor George H. Derry, President of Marygrove 
College, Detroit, Michigan, all of whom expressed their good 
wishes and their regret at not being able to attend. 


The first paper of the morning session was Father Abbot's 
essay on “The Liturgy as a Factor in Higher Education,’ and the 
next, that of Sister Estelle, O.P., of Marywood College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on ““The Liturgy and Religious Instruction in 
the Grades.’’ Both papers were informative and inspiring, and were 
listened to very attentively. The latter paper, which stressed the 
fact that teachers must help their young charges not only to know 
their religion, but also to live it, opened the way for further dis- 
cussion. Experience shows that children can be taught the liturgy, 
that they are, in fact, very eager to know more of what they are 
through baptism, and what their co-operation in the life of the 
Church means. The discussion brought out further explanation 
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of the laboratory manual ‘““With Mother Church,”’ of which our 
readers have repeatedly been informed in these pages. One of the 
audience then professed himself as somewhat bewildered by these 
claims for the liturgical instruction of the young. ‘‘Pope Pius X,”’ 
he objected, ‘‘advised and commanded frequent reception of holy 
Communion as the remedy for our times, and now we hear that 
the liturgy is the panacea; who is right?’’ Father Abbot answered 
with the explanation that the saintly Pius X, and the present 
Holy Father also, advocate not only frequent Communion, but a 
whole-hearted embracing of the liturgy in general. Frequent Com- 
munion is but one part of Pope Pius X’s program of restoring all 
things in Christ. 

Further discussion brought out the fact that an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the liturgical year, and an appreciation of its value, 
must be reflected in the children’s instructions. But how is this 
liturgical formation of our teachers to be effected? The reverend 
chairman here pointed out the great need of organizing, and in- 
stanced the program of liturgical study adopted by the clergy of 
Belgium in 1922 as an example which might be imitated in this 
country. In bringing back to the people their liturgical heritage, 
the leadership of the clergy is an obvious necessity, and the chair- 
man urged all his hearers to aid in the formation of study clubs 
and the like, especially among priests and sisters, and in seminaries. 
Missions and retreats were also mentioned as occasions for the 
spread of the liturgy. 

In connection with this it was announced that renewed ef- 
forts would be made for men’s retreats here at the abbey. In the 
past such efforts met with slight response, but if the pastors of 
several parishes can get their men’s societies interested and can 
guarantee a fair attendance, liturgical retreats will be given on any 
dates which would be acceptable to the retreatants. Announcement 
was then also made that the Liturgical Summer School would 
again be held next summer. 

This session lasted quite some time past the usual dinner 
hour, but by one o'clock most of the abbey’s guests had filed into 
the student’s refectory, and the staff of student waiters was soon 
busily engaged in serving lunch to the long tables of visitors who 
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crowded the refectory to capacity. Father Abbot remained with 
the guests, and his table was graced by Right Reverend Bishop 
Busch and Right Reverend Bishop Wehrle, of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, who came from a considerable distance to show his fra- 
ternal interest in the work being done. 

The afternoon session began at two o’clock, and opened with 
a clear and practical exposition by Dom Charles Cannon, O.S.B., 
on ‘“The Liturgy and the Parish.’’ The speaker outlined the suc- 
cesses of the past in many a parish, and indicated the improvements 
we may expect in the future. He substantiated his statements by 
references to his own experience in a parish where there was not 
even a Catholic school, but where the meaning of the Mass never- 
theless took strong hold on the children, and gradually on their 
elders too. Father Charles concluded with the hope that the day 
would soon come when the laity would be familiar with the 
Breviary also. 

A lively monologue from the lips of Father Francis Nolan, 
who had come from Waverly, Minnesota, with a delegation of 
over forty of his parishioners, followed this paper. He outlined 
his work in teaching the liturgy to his flock, and pointed with 
justifiable pride to the fact that his people are beginning to under- 
stand and apply their participation in the priesthood. When, in 
explaining the requisites for successful participation in the Mass 
by the laity, he turned to his fellow priests and emphatically de- 
clared that “‘you must slow down—way down,” the surprising 
burst of applause which greeted this statement, particularly from 
the sisters’ section of the hall, evidenced a quite unanimous con- 
viction that the speaker’s words were very apropos. 

Then followed the reading of Father John Harbrecht’s long 
and scholarly essay on ““The Social Value of the Liturgy,’ in 
which the deeper social implications of liturgical worship, and 
especially the sublime truth of the Communion of Saints, were 
eloquently set forth. This paper, as well as all the others presented 
on Liturgical Day, will appear soon in Orate Fratres. 

The reverend chairman then expressed his thanks to all the 
speakers of the day, and reiterated his plea to the assembled clergy 
and laity to organize and promote the study and practice of the 
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liturgical life, so that the immeasurable benefits which result there- 
from will be made available to a continually widening circle of 
our brethren in the faith. 

Thereupon all betook themselves to the abbey church for 
the musical program of Gregorian melodies and selections from 
the masters of classic polyphony. In a few introductory explana- 
tions Dom Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., made it clear to his hearers 
that they were listening to the Church’s own music, and that the 
aim was therefore not primarily to entertain, but to give examples 
of music which prays. In conformity with this purpose of the 
singers to illustrate how our songs should pray and our prayers 
should sing, he invited all to join mentally in the prayers which 
were about to be vocalized. 

We need not mention the individual musical numbers here, 
since the complete program was published in our last issue. But 
we take pleasure in recording that many favorable comments were 
made by choir directors, pastors, and others: compliments so spon- 
taneous that the singers felt that the labor they had spent in pre- 
paring the program was well worth while. For this final part of 
the day’s activities the church was again crowded. Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament concluded the program. At five-thirty our 
guests stepped out again into the sharp October air, noisily started 
up their motors, and were off. 

Our second Liturgical Day, we confidently believe, gave new 
impetus to our co-workers in the field, and encouraged many to 
renewed efforts in spite of the slow progress being made in some 
places. The large and enthusiastic group which came together for 
Liturgical Day convinced them that the good seed is being planted 
in many a corner of the Lord’s vineyard, and that the Master's 
blessing visibly rests on all such efforts in bringing about the 
“restoration of all things in Christ.” 

re) 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL LITURGICAL CONGRESS 


Representatives from America, Belgium, Germany, England, 
France, Holland, Italy, Poland, Switzerland, Spain, and Tchecho- 
slovakia had journeyed to Antwerp to attend the first International 
Liturgical Congress which was held there from July 20 to July 
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27, 1930. The initiative for its celebration proceeded from the 
organizers of the Liturgical Weeks in the Netherlands and France. 
Its preparation lay in the hands of the Benedictines of the Abbey 
of Mont César, near Louvain, and the Secretariat of Catholic 
Activities, in Antwerp. His Eminence Cardinal Archbishop van 
Roey, of Malines, the apostolic nuntio of Brussels, Archbishop 
Micara, and the bishops of Belgium had assumed the protectorate 
over the congress. 


The Passion according to St. Matthew, sung by a well 
trained choir, served as a fitting introduction to the congress. A 
mass meeting was held on July 22 in the vast World's Exposition 
Hall. Cardinal van Roey, bishops, abbots, prelates, the governor 
of the province of Antwerp and the mayor of the city were in 
attendance. His Eminence presided. The president of the congress 
spoke words of hearty welcome to all. The brief addresses of 
greetings by the delegates from the various countries received hearty 
applause, and the mayor of Antwerp expressed his gratitude for 
the privilege accorded to his city of entertaining the first inter- 
national liturgical congress. He emphasized the role of the liturgy 
in the life of the individual and of the community, particularly 
in our own day. Other prominent speakers explained the partici- 
pation of the faithful in the liturgy of the Church. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were devoted to the 
reading of papers prepared by the delegates. German, English, 
Flemish, French, Dutch, Italian, and Latin were the languages 
admitted. The reverend pastor of St. Anthony’s parish (Rotter- 
dam) read a paper on “‘Priest and Faithful a Unit.’’” Dom Lambert 
Beauduin, of the Benedictine Priory Amay sur Meuse, explained 
the fundamentals of the liturgical movement. Dom Hilary of the 
Abbey of Maredsous portrayed Christ as psalmist. The Reverend 
M. Hoeck, of Antwerp Cathedral, characterized the Flemish priest- 
poet, Guido Gazelle, as a truly liturgical poet who composed gems 
of poetry on the sacraments, the sacramentals, the feasts, the sea- 
sons, the Breviary, etc. 


Dr. Joseph Muls, custodian of the Antwerp Art Museum, 
lectured on the development of art in the liturgy, whilst A. Gas- 
toné, a layman from Paris, made an eloquent plea for plain chant 
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as the proper liturgical music. These general addresses on the liturgy 
were followed by the reports from the delegates on the progress 
of the liturgical movement in their respective countries. 

Dom M. Asche, from Steenbrugge Abbey, explained the 
splendid development of the movement in the Flemish part of 
Belgium since the year 1910. The abbeys of Afflighem and Mont 
César are the two centers of activity; two liturgical reviews are 
published; annual conventions of the friends of the liturgy have 
been regularly held since 1920; the press, retreats, conferences, 
and the radio are being employed as agents in the liturgical re- 
vival. The hierarchy assumed the protectorate over all liturgical 
endeavors. The secular and regular clergy take an active part in 
liturgical work. Universities, seminaries, colleges, academies, and 
parochial schools are centers of liturgical activities; school chil- 
dren and adults make progress in plain chant singing. Christian 
artists receive encouragement. 

For the Wallonian part of Belgium Abbot Capelle reported 
remarkable advances. ‘““We have four reviews in the field. Gregor- 
ian chant is being developed; liturgical parish days are bringing 
excellent results.’’ 

Italy had two delegates: a Benedictine, from the abbey of 
Finalpia, and a secular priest, as representative of His Eminence 
Cardinal Schuster, of Milan. The main points of their reports 
have already been given in ‘Liturgical Briefs,’’ of issue No. 12 
of Orate Fratres. 

The Reverend H. Lauwaert, secretary of the liturgical society 
for Holland, was in a position to give a very favorable report of 
liturgical activities in that country. In 1912 the first diocesan 
groups of friends of the liturgy were organized. The hierarchy 
are the real leaders, the seminarists zealous advocates of the 
liturgy. A popular liturgical review is published, practical and 
cheap editions of liturgical texts are sold. Liturgical life is flour- 
ishing. 

The Abbé Maranget, of Paris, reviewed French activities in 
the field of liturgy. Cardinal Dubois and Msgr. Pierre Batiffol 
have done much to further the movement. The Mass books of 
Cabrol and Lefebvre are much in demand. The young people show 
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a good deal of interest. Children’s choirs are quite common in large 
city parishes. Schole Gregoriane cultivate plain chant. But liturgi- 
cal organizations have not as yet been attempted. 

Dom A. Hammenstede, prior of the Abbey of Maria Laach, 
read his report on the liturgical work of his abbey. So far, the 
educated laity of the country have been reached by the splendid 
efforts of the monks of Laach. 

Dom Cabrol, abbot of Farnborough, submitted his state- 
ment on liturgical propaganda in England and Ireland. His abbey 
is the center for England, the seminary of Maynouth for Ireland. 
A good deal of work is still to be done. 

The Benedictine P. A. Coelho explained the first beginnings 
of liturgical work in Portugal. The movement is of very recent 
date. In 1926 the first national liturgical congress was held. The 
hierarchy favors the work. Opus Det is the official organ. 

Msgr. L. Carreras, of Barcelona, called Spain the classical 
land of individualistic piety. The liturgical revival has just started. 
The province of Catalonia is setting the pace in the training of 
the young in living the liturgy. 

The Austrian report by Dr. Pius Parsch, of Klosterneuburg, 
is very gratifying. Klosterneuburg is the center of the work. It 
publishes two reviews, which enjoy the patronage of large circles 
of readers. Our “‘Liturgical Briefs’’ of the last issue of Orate Fra- 
tres give further details. 

Professor Rev. Wronka, of the seminary at Gnesen, stated 
that the ground in Poland is being prepared for future successes 
in liturgical revival work. 

Czechoslovakia was represented by the Abbot Vykoukal, of 
Emaus Abbey, Prague. He said that for linguistic reasons the li- 
turgical life in his country is still weak. 

Our American report was read by an American priest of 
Louvain University. Its subject matter had been gathered from 
the various issues of Orate Fratres. 

The concluding celebration of the congress was most im- 
pressive. A solemn Pontifical High Mass followed by the Te Deum 
was chanted. His Eminence Cardinal van Roey, the Belgian king 
and queen with their suite, the officials of the court, military and 
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civil authorities, the delegates, and numerous faithful attended. 

The first international liturgical congress has passed into 
history. It had proved an inspiration for all that attended its ses- 
sions. It will, no doubt, produce much fruit in the future. The 
experiences of so many European workers as contained in their 
reports to the congress will, we sincerely trust, act as a wholesome 
stimulus to friends of the liturgy in America. 

° 


LITURGICAL We are pleased to call the attention of our readers 
BRIEFS to the fact that a unique album of Gregorian chant 
records has recently been released. The chants were 
sung by the monks of the world-famous abbey of Solesmes, 
France, the RCA Victor Company transporting its apparatus to 
Solesmes and there recording the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and Agnus 
Dei of Mass I, the Sanctus and Agnus Dei of Mass IX, parts of 
the Requiem Mass, and a number of selections from the Proper 
of the Roman Gradual. There are twelve double faced records in 
all. The recordings were made under the direction of Dom J. 
Gajard, O.S.B., the present choirmaster of the monastic choir of 
Solesmes. In the specially annotated pamphlet which accompanies 
each set of records, a good description of Gregorian chant and of 
the Solesmes interpretation is given. In this pamphlet, which Dom 
Gajard himself prepared, it is stated that the monks of Solesmes 
“consented to have these records taken only in order to make 
Gregorian chant better known, and in response to the repeated 
requests of many directors of schools of music, who were anxious 
to illustrate their teaching by practical examples.’’ Dom Gajard 
also calls attention to the fact that the use of these records during 
divine services and as a substitute for the singing of the congrega- 
tion or of the choir has been expressly forbidden by a formal 
decree, dated February 11, 1910. He furthermore adds that the 
monks “are prepared to protest against any use of these records 
which is not in accordance with the decisions of Rome.’’ The ad- 
dress of the producers is: Victor Division, RCA Victor Company, 
Inc., Camden, New Jersey. 





American Education Week was sponsored and promoted 
again this year by the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference (1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.. 
Washington, D.C.). It was observed from November 10 to 16. 
A special topic on Christian education had been assigned to each 
of the seven days. The important place given to liturgy on the 
following program will be of special interest to all our readers: 
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“The Meaning of Christian Education” (November 10), ‘The 
Church and Education’’ (November 11), ‘“The Family and Edu- 
cation’’” (November 12), ‘““The State and Education’’ (November 
13), THE LITURGY AND EDUCATION”’ (November 14), ““The 
Christian Teacher’”’ (November 15), ‘Education and Catholic 
Action”’ (November 16). This plan is based entirely on the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth.” 


The Rev. Joshua W. Brady, a priest of the archdiocese of 
St. Paul and a former New York artist, has just designed and 
published a new form of calendar, a “‘Church Seasons Calendar.”’ 
It is in the four predominating colors of the church year and 
graphically illustrates the Church’s color scheme, day by day and 
season by season throughout the year, from Advent 1930 to Ad- 
vent 1931. The calendar has many detailed features, all of them 
useful for the Catholic who wishes to grasp more clearly the gen- 
eral idea of the liturgical year. Not only are the months of the 
civil calendar indicated, but also the seasons of the year. All the 
days of a single season are printed on a background of the color 
corresponding to that season: violet for Advent, Septuagesima, and 
Lent; white for Christmas and Easter; green for the time after 
Epiphany and Pentecost, red for Pentecost week. Further distinc- 
tions of red and white are made for the feasts of saints. The regular 
Mass for the day is always indicated. By means of letters and 
symbols further informtaion is given (as to when and which) 
Requiem and Votive Masses are allowed. Fast and abstinence days 
are likewise indicated and a clear distinction made between the 
two. The calendar measures nine by sixteen inches and does not 
differ in size from the usual Catholic art calendars. It certainly 
merits the attention of all Catholics, for it will help more than 
any other wall calendar to bring our Catholic people more closely 
and more easily into touch with the daily and seasonal spirit of 
the Church as reflected in the liturgy. Father Brady’s calendar 
should find its way especially into the parochial school and be of 
much practical use there. Adress the Chancery Office, 244 Dayton 
Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


The Catholic Study Club of Baltimore, Maryland, which 
was formed a year ago, opened its second series of sessions with 
a lecture on ‘““The Mass Enacted and Explained’’ by the moderator 
of the club, the Rev. Dr. John J. Russell. The club meets twice 
a month at 803 North Calvert, where it also keeps a circulating 
library for spreading a knowledge of our holy religion. Until the 
end of February the discussions will center about the dogma of 
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the sacraments and the epistles of St. Paul. During the coming 
months of March and April, Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B., of St. 
Anselm's Priory, Brookland, D.C., will give a series of talks to the 


club on the liturgy. 





Some more chant records! A brief news report tells us that 
twelve monks from the Benedictine abbey, of Ampleforth, Eng- 
land, under the direction of Dom Bernard McElligott, O.S.B., had 
their singing of plain chant recorded in ‘‘His Master’s Voice’’ stu- 
dio at the Queen’s Hall, London. Since Dom McElligott is the 
president of the Society of St. Gregory, in England, we surmise 
that further details not given in the news item can be obtained 
from the society’s headquarters, 49 Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, 
London, N. 6, England, where their quarterly, Music and Liturgy, 
is published. 





When mentioning phonograph records of chant, we may not 
overlook another recent set of records which were made at the 
Benedictine abbey of Beuron, under the direction of the great 
chant authority in Germany, Dom D. Johner, O.S.B., the director 
of the monastic choir of Beuron Abbey. Beuron in late years has 
been as zealous as Solesmes in promoting a love and appreciation 
of the chant. We are therefore fortunate in being able to hear 
also the singing of the monks of Beuron, albeit on the phono- 
graph. There are eight records in all, each containing several com- 
plete selections taken from both the Proper and Ordinary of the 
Roman Gradual, including also the Salve Regina, Rorate cell, 
Victime paschali laudes, and the beautiful antiphon In paradisum 
which is sung at funerals. The last of the eight records has two 
German songs. The rest are exclusively Gregorian chant. This set 
of chant records has been highly praised by German critics of 
sacred music, especially for the quality of the singing and the 
clearness of tone and pronunciation. There can therefore be no 
more serious complaint of the dearth of phonograph records of 
Gregorian chant. The Solesmes and Beuron records make an ideal 
repertoire for any parish choir or school of sacred music, for dem- 
onstration purposes, or even for instilling general interest in the 
chant of the Church. The set of Beuronese records can be pur- 
chased direct from the Kunstverlag Beuron, Hohenzollern, Ger- 
many. A complete set costs about forty marks. 


At St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, the home of 
the Liturgical Press, the Seminary Liturgical Club, organized in 
1926, is this year divided into two groups, theologians and philo- 
sophers, each group meeting once a week. The former has chosen 
as the topic of this year’s discussions, ‘“The Liturgical Aspects of 
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the Breviary,’’ while the philosophers’ group will concentrate on 
“Liturgy in the Parish.’’ At each meeting a paper written on a 
previously assigned subject is read by one of the members. These 
papers are usually of such a nature as to give rise quickly and 
easily to timely and practical discussions among the members both 
during the meetings and after them. The moderator of both groups 
is the Very Rev. Prior Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., dean of the Litur- 
gical Summer School conducted at the abbey, and member of the 
seminary faculty. 

Following are the subjects being discussed on the Breviary 
in the course of the present year: 1) Excellence and Fruits of the 
Divine Office; 2) History of the Breviary from the Beginnings to 
Pius V; 3) History of the Breviary from Pius V to Pius X; 4) 
Elements of the Divine Office—the Hours; 5) Divisions of the 
Breviary: Temporale, Sanctorale, Commune; 6) Structure of the 
Divine Office: Psalms, Hymns, Lessons, etc.; 7) The Breviary and 
the Liturgical Year; 8) Extracts from the Sacred Scriptures in the 
Divine Office; 9) The Homilies of the Breviary; 10) The Hymns 
of the Breviary; 11) The Lives of the Saints in the Breviary; 
12) The Invitatory and Psalm 94; 13) The Psalms in the 
Divine Office; 14) Responses, Antiphons, and Chapters; 15) 
Sunday Vespers for the Parish; 16) The Marian Offices; 17) 
Means for Proper Recitation of the Divine Office; 18) Octaves; 
19) The Breviary and the Spiritual Life of the Priest; 20) Prime 
as the Morning Prayer; 21) Compline as the Evening Prayer; 
22) Breviary and Meditation; 23) The Breviary in Relation to 
the Missal; 24) Recitation of the Divine Office; 25) The Hore 
Diurne in the Hands of Minor Clerics; 26) Edifying Examples. 

“Liturgy in the Parish’’ is being studied by the second group 
under the following heads: 1) The Liturgical Parish Spirit; 2) 
The Parochial Liturgy the Source for Growth in Holiness; 3) The 
Eucharist the Center of Parish Life; 4) Parish Life in the Eearly 
Church; 5) The People’s Share in Christ’s Priesthood; 6) The 
Liturgical Year in the Parish Liturgy; 7) Preparing for Christmas 
in the Parish; 8) Participation in the Mass; 9) The Dialogue 
Mass for the Children; 10) Baptismal Renewal in the Parish; 
11) Confirmation in the Parish; 12) Parochial Liturgy and Social 
Needs; 13) Parish Societies and the Liturgy; 14) The Parish 
Church—Part I; 15) The Parish Church—Part II; 16) Congre- 
gational Singing; 17) Parochial Vespers: 18) Sacramentals for 
the Parish; 19) Special Devotions in the Parish; 20) Rogation 
Days; 21) Risen With Christ at Easter; 22) Corpus Christi; 23) 
Palm Sunday; 24) Passion Sunday; 25) Holy Week in a Small 
Parish; 26) Holy Thursday; 27) Good Friday; 28) Holy Sat- 
urday. 
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Our little Compline booklet Into Thy Hands is being used 
more and more, as the custom spreads of reciting or singing the 
official evening prayer of the Church. Besides many religious com- 
munities that regularly pray the Divine Office, a number of 
schools, colleges, seminaries, and entire parishes have taken up the 
practice. Just recently we were told that in several parishes in the 
diocese of Los Angeles Compline is sung three times a week. The 
news also reached us that the student’s chaplain of Conception 
College, Conception, Missouri, has hit upon a way of solving the 
’ difficulties usually connected with introducing the praying of 
Compline in common. The students under his charge began by 
reciting the Office three times a week in English. This is to ac- 
quaint them with the manner of praying the psalms alternately 
and with the nature and meaning of the psalms and prayers. 
Later they will recite the Office of Compline in Latin, and even- 
tually they hope to sing it daily. 

° 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude 
more extensive notice later: 


E. M. LOHMANN CO., 413 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn.—Fra Innocenzo Tau- 
risano, O.P.: The Little Flowers of Saint Catherine of Siena. Translated 
from the Italian by Charlotte Dease. 1929. 153 pp. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


VERLAG FERDINAND SCHOENINGH, Paderborn, Germany.—Rev. Franz 
J. Hagel, O.M.I.: Maria MaienkGnigin. Zwanzig Vortrage fiir Maiandach- 
ten. 1930. 189 pp. Paper, M 3.60. Cloth, M 4.50. 

—Rev. Dr. Johannes Schuck: Die Priestersorge. Weisungen der Viter- 
mystik zu der priesterlichen Doppelaufgabe: ‘“‘Gehet hin’’ (Matth. 28, 19) 
und “‘Bleibet in mir’ (Jo. 15, 4). 1930. 229 pp. Paper, M 4. Cloth, M 5. 
—Dr. Albert Zell: Der Kreuzweg des modernen Menschen. Aus dem See- 
lenleben der Entehrten, Enterbten und Zerschlagenen. 2nd edition. 1930. 
253 pp. Cloth, M 5. 

—Rev. Karl Kaiser, C.SS.R.: Der heilige Klemens Maria Hofbauer. 1930. 
79 pp. M 1.35. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.—Dr. 
Martin Grabmann: Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. Thomas. 
Translated from the original German by John S. Zybura, Ph.D. 1930. 
x, 220 pp. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


M. H. GILL & SON, LTD., 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, Ireland.— 
Father Aloysius, O.S.F.C.: Dona Eis Requiem. Office and Mass for the 
Dead. In Latin and English, with Burial Service and Indulgenced Devo- 
tions. 1930. viii, 104 pp. Cloth, 2 shillings net. 


VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria.— 
Joseph Miller: Der kirchliche Volksgesang. Zw6lf Betrachtungen iiber sein 
Werden und Wesen. 1930. 120 pp. Brochure, M 1.30. 

—Der hatholische Kirchenchor. Zw6lf Betrachtungen iiber sein Werden und 
Wesen. Beigabe der Gesang als Faktor der aktiven Teilnahme an der Litur- 
gie. 1929. 71 pp. Brochure, M 2. 
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